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"DAVID HARM:" A REVIEW. 

BY JOHJT OLIVER HOBBES. 



Ik the course of a conversation with regard to the complete 
interest and sympathy felt by all Americans for the novel "David 
Harum," it was said that no book, no play, no poem, could be 
written in England, by any existing or conceivable author, which 
in subject, sentiment and style would attract the allegiance of every 
class. A welcome subject, for instance, might be treated with such 
vulgar intention, it might betray such insincerity, or such ignoble 
lack of restraint in its very workmanship, that all educated minds 
would find it degraded. Again, sentiments of universally admitted 
force and beauty might be expressed in language so meagre, so 
brutal, or so tame, that, but for an accident or a miracle, they 
would not obtain a hearing. On the other hand, some unfamiliar 
or forbidding theme, though handled with that knowledge and 
faithfulness given only by the supreme masters, would reach a few 
only and be utterly rejected by the common run. 

So far as great art is concerned, this last rule — for it is a rule — 
would hold good in any civilized community. Many productions 
of genius are neither amusing nor at first sight attractive, nor im- 
mediately delightful — and least of all to the impatient, innumer- 
able majority who have nothing themselves to bring toward the 
tmderstanding of unusual things. Talent is winning, gracious, 
flattering and companionable ; genius is commanding, moody, irri- 
table, irritating, often detested, alwaj^s feared. 

It may be that Cardinal Newman in one hymn, "Lead, Kindly 
Light," and Charles Dickens in "David Copperfield," most nearly 
accomplished a feat which has now become impossible to other 
English literary powers of the first rank. They reached the heart, 
as it is called, of the nation, and they reached it with lines, in the 
one case, of the utmost grace and purity, and by a book, in the 
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other case, which showed its author at his highest. Each man of 
gifts nowadays in England has his own particular following or 
clientele; it may well be a very large one — thirty, forty, fifty thou- 
sand strong, and the like. He gets a "party" which is animated, 
probably against his will, by a political spirit. Admirers of A. can- 
net hear one word of praise concerning B. ; any tolerance, any ex- 
cuse, one might say, for B. makes the gorge rise in every throat 
of A.'s devoted band. X., of a newer school, stands apart with his 
agent. A. and B. themselves may be close friends, they may even 
admire the audacities of X. — this has nothing to do with their . 
loyal admirers. It is held that A. can only be what he is by 
proving, somehow, that B. is absurdly overrated; B.'s position, in 
both worlds and even in intermediate space, depended, one would 
indeed suppose, on the utter annihilation of A. X. is sometimes 
treated to patronage by the malcontents among the A.'s and B.'s — 
the situation resolves itself into a good-natured civil war.* No- 
body minds what is said; nobody means, probably, half of the 
hard things, or all the soft things, he may say under the stress of 
polemical emotion. A pleasant, wholesome animosity is kept up : 
no writer — worth his salt — could, or would, object to this sensible, 
human state of things. It must work out ultimately — to use the 
consoling expression of St. Ignatius — "for the greater glory 
of God." 

We are considering now, however, not glory, but the taste of a 
huge multitude, and it would not be presumptuous to say, well 
remembering the magnificent ability of certain English authors of 
the present day, that not one could create a character which would 
win tie whole English population as David Harum has won 
the American public. The reason is plain. With so many class 
distinctions, a national figure is out of the question. A national 
hero — yes; but a man for "winterin' and summerin' with" — no. 
Social equality and independence of thought, in spite of all 
abortive attempts to introduce the manners and traditions of 
feudal Europe, are in the very air of the United States. One 
could not find an American man or woman of the true stock who 
had not known intimately, or who did not count among his or her 
ancestors, connections, relatives, a David Harum. The type, no 

. Y*? a J 1 i ^ XB iS?'? 1e °J tMa cu'lous partisanship, the reader has only to be re- 
minded of the i ill'ternte abuee heaped. f n enrly days, upon the work of Robert 
drowning by tho=e who mngined theyb-st exhibited their i tellectual capacity for 
appreciating Lord Tennyson, in these crude discourtesies toward one of the great- 
est minds of this century. 
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doubt, is getting old : becoming more and more "removed" from 
the younger generation. In the course of the next twenty years 
it may become so changed as to seem extinct, but it is a national 
figure — certainly the most original, probably the purest in blood. 
And the spirit of Harum is the undying spirit — no matter how 
much modified it may eventually become by refinement, travel and 
foreign influence — of the American people. Individuals may 
change, but the point of view remains unalterable. 

Now, there is no Englishman who could be, by any showing, 
everybody's cousin, or, for that matter, everybody's friend. Tommy 
Atkins at the present moment is monopolizing — and most properly 
— the public attention, yet he never strikes any two "sets" in pre- 
cisely the same light. The Pauline sympathy which can make one 
"all things to all men" is not an English gift ; it is left out of the 
educational training. Where the English can understand quickly, 
their kindness is unsurpassable, but where a new view, an un- 
congenial opinion, or an odd manner makes the least strain upon 
their ordinary habits of thought, they are apt to be impatient, even 
harsh. And the harshness lasts until their constitutional love 
of fair play is actually appealed to. Then one may expect justice. 
But justice is still not sympathy. Thus John Bull himself is an 
outsider everywhere. The quest of John Bull would be in no place 
so hopeless as in the British Isles. lie is mentioned, he is drawn ; 
words are put into his mouth by witty caricaturists, but the voice is 
the voice of a party, not a race, and John's sentiments are those 
of the most popular statesman of the week. A novel, therefore, 
about that unknowable abstract would prove a bewildering bore. 
People would ask each other: "What does it mean?" and they 
would complain of the chief character's inconsistency. The un- 
paralleled truth and satire of Thackeray were not, and never will 
be, popular in the widest sense. He described a large class — too 
dull to appreciate him — for a comparatively small class who could 
recognize his brilliant fidelity in portraiture. He has the ad- 
miration of all Europe and America; he is understood by a 
fraction, relatively, of his own countrymen. 

The novel, "David Harum," is no example at all of literary 
skill, regarded as skill. It is the manly, straightforward, con- 
versational style of narrative which we find in reminiscences or 
biographies by politicians, soldiers, diplomatists and professional 
men generally. Effects are neither aimed at nor made ; technique, 
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and the art which hides it, have no part in this eminently un- 
pretending, very able book. Why, then, it might be asked, is it not 
artistic ? There is no worse error going than the supposition that, 
because a story is moving, or vivid, or interesting, it has the 
further rare quality of inspired workmanship. The mere pathos of 
real life as told by the police court reporter will bring tears to one's 
eyes ; the chatter round a dinner table is certainly more interesting 
to most people than Dante; many will sob over melodramas and 
sit unmoved, outwardly, through "King Lear." A factor in 
"David Harum' s" success lies much in the popular grace that it 
leaves nothing to the imagination; this high uncommon faculty 
is not displayed by the author nor exacted from the reader. It is 
as a letter from a friend who has escaped the self-criticism, and 
therefore reserve, which is the inevitable result of the artist's daily 
portion — the severe constant discipline of eye, heart and brain. 
Harum himself is not the solitary life-like figure of the book. We 
have his sister, Polly Bixbee, John Lenox, his manager, the young 
American girl, Mary Blake, highly intelligent, noble in impulse, a 
little cold from the English standpoint. Each of these deserves a 
careful study, because they are honestly drawn, without man- 
nerism, exaggeration, prejudice, or the pedantry of a professional 
"psychologist." 

David Harum is a country banker, the ninth son of a small 
farmer ; the air of his home circle "wa'n't eal'klated to raise heroes 
in; and when the old man wa'n't cuffin' David's ears, he was 
lickin' him with a rawhide or a strap." He had but four years' 
schooling; at six "he had to work reg'lar on the farm for any- 
thing he had strength f er, and more too ;" at fourteen he ran away 
from home forever. At this point his career becomes char- 
acteristically mysterious ; we hear that at seventeen he was helping 
a lock-tender on the Erie Canal, and "trading," privately, in the 
"hoss bus'nis," by which he purchased a "towing concern." This 
he sold at a profit when he was one-and-twenty, "quitted the canal 
fer good and went inter other things" — not specified. 

When we first meet him he is one of the richest men in Home- 
ville, Freeland County, living with his elderly stepsister, the widow 
of "about as poor a shack as ever was turned out." David and 
Mrs. Bixbee are not troubled by social aspirations; and let us 
hasten to mention, as one among many proofs of the author's 
sound observation, that they never have them. David may wonder, 
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with a certain grim humor, why his neighbors, of equally humble 
origin, who "belong to the Episcopal Church," regard him as one 
of the "village folk;" but his own plan of life never changes, his 
own self-respect is never sunk in any abject pretensions to "aristo- 
cratic beginnings." He wears one "suit" all day, he has several 
"helpings" of turkey at Christmas, he "don't cut no figger at all," 
and he does not "set up fer shapes." In spite of his garrulity and 
his tendency to indulge in "meemoores," it is not until we reach 
the concluding chapters that we learn he had married a widow who 
kept a boarding house. His own account of the courtship of the 
"good-lookin' woman, some older 'n he was," of his "beauin' her 
round quite consid'able," of her later causeless jealousies (she was 
jealous of "wooden Injun women outside cigar stores"), their un- 
happiness, her tragical, grotesque death, and the death, later, of 
their son, must be counted as the most pathetic and powerful pas- 
sage in the book. 

But where David is typical of the whole American race is in 
his love of a joke, even at his own expense, in his keen appreciation 
of an enemy's shrewdness or good points, in his generosity ("I'm 
alwus willin' to let the other feller make a little"), and in his 
delight in somewhat stagey romance. In illustration of this, we 
need only refer to the episode of the Widow Cullom and her 
"morgidge" — which, beginning with a cruel threat, is worked up 
into an astonishing kindness — as an accumulation of "int'rist" on 
an old silver dime once given, by the late "Billy P. Cullom," to 
David when he was a friendless truant. In a novel of the common- 
place type, this particular incident would have been condemned 
as artificial, with more than a touch, too, of the old-fashioned Sun- 
day-school tract to make it acutely unreal. But here we are shown 
the very effect of the tract on a mind naturally chivalrous, follow- 
ing the best ideal, on the whole, it has been able to find. The 
actual trick is, beyond doubt, rough — even humiliating. A more 
enlightened courtesy would shrink from the idea of calling an 
aged, impoverished, heart-broken, ill-fed, ill-clad gentlewoman 
through the snows on a Christmas morning to be badgered, har- 
rowed, threatened, and finally rewarded (above all, in the presence 
of a witness) merely for the gratification of a personal joy in 
happy surprises. Yet we feel — as the widow herself felt — that 
David's soul was kind. When she says, between her tears, "David, 
I can't thank ye 's I ought ter — I don't know how — but I'll pray 
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for ye night and mornin' 's long 's I got breath. . . . Dave 
Harum, you ought to 'a' be'n a king!" we know that she is in 
earnest. And when Harum replies, with a grin, "Wa'al, I don't 
know much about the kingin' bus'nis. I guess a cloth cap 'n' a 
hoss whip 's more 'n my line," we recognize the bluff self- 
knowledge and good sense of a genuine republican. 

The religious sentiment in Dave comes out only in his liking 
for Moody and Sankey's hymns. He owns that, in his time, he 
has been "more or less a very reg'lar church-goer," but sermons 
seem long to him, and he "reckons it's a sight easier to have faith 
on meat and potatoes 'n it is on cornmeal mush." He agrees with 
the Widow Cullom,who confesses : "I haven't be'n to meetin' fer 
a long spell 'cause I hain't had no fit clo'es, but I remember most 
of the preachin' I've set under either dwelt on the wrath to come, 
or else on the Lord's doin' all things well, and providin'." 

Harum's early philosophy in the matter of a runaway visit to a 
circus gives the key of his human wisdom. "I had the all-firedest 
lickin' ahead of me 't I'd ever got, but I had grit enough to allow 't 
was wuth it, an' off I put. . . . 'T was the only enjoy'ble day 
I'd ever had in my hull life, and I hain't never fergot it. I got 
over the lickin' in course of time, but I've be'n enjoy in' that cirkis 
for forty years. ...'SI look back, it ain't the money 't I've 
spent fer the good times 't I've had, 't I regret, it's the good times 
J t I might 's well 've had, and didn't." One feels that there was 
little pleasure or even ordinary happiness, as we define it now, in 
Harum's experience. 

"Mis' Perkins is ailin' some," he remarks to his sister. 

"They do say," put in Mrs. Bixbee, "thet Mis' Perkins don't 
hev much of a time." 

"Guess she hez all the time the' is" answered David. 

John Knox Lenox, the son of a New York stock broker, a young 
man educated at Andover and Princeton, a student in Germany 
and France, makes an excellent and true contrast to old Harum. 
Lenox is self-reliant, reserved, faithful in love if not especially 
passionate in his expression of it. With much delicacy we are 
led to see the gradual wearing away of his health and spirits under 
the silent anguish of an unhappy attachment. He utters no com- 
plaint; he will not even admit to himself that he is "in love;" but 
the "nabobs" of Homeville vainly "rope him in" for their "social 
evenings." All in vain do Miss Clara and Miss Juliet Verjoos 
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praise his fine voice and find him "a welcome addition" to their 
set. Once David finds the courage to ask him : 

"Did you ever think of gettin' married ?" 

"Well," said Lenox, with a little hesitation, "I don't remember 
that I ever did, very definitely." 

"Somebody 't you knew 'fore you come up here ?" said David, 
jumping at a conclusion. 

"Yes," said John. 

"Wouldn't she have ye ?" queried David, who stuck at no trifles 
when in pursuit of information. 

John laughed. "I never asked her," he replied. . . . 

"An' didn't you never get no note, nor message, nor word of 
any kind ?" asked David. 

"No." 

"Nor hain't ever heard a word about her f'ni that day to this ?' 

"No." 

"Nor hain't ever tried to ?" 

"No," said John. "What would have been the use ?" 

"Prov*dence seemed to 've made a pretty clean sweep in your 
matters that spring, didn't it ?" 

"It seemed so to me," said John. 

Nothing more was said for a minute or two. At last 
Harum said : 

"You be'n here most five years." 

"Very nearly," John replied. 

"Be'n pretty contented, on the hull ?" 

"I have grown to be/' said John. ... "I remember my 
former life as if it were something I have read in a book. There 
was a John Lenox in it, but he seems to me sometimes more like a 
character in a story than myself." 

"An' yet," said David, turning toward him, "If you was to go 
back to it, this last five years 'd git to be that way to ye a good 
deal quicker. Don't ye think so ?" 

"Perhaps so" replied John. "Yes," he added, thoughtfully, 
"it is possible." 

Volumes of careful analysis could not convey so well as this 
short dialogue the power of silent endurance coupled with caution 
which is so remarkable a trait in the American character. Scotch 
metaphysicians have taught no greater fear of self-deception than 
the Americans instinctively possess. They have a passion for 
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square-dealing with their own consciences; no country is so free 
from the cant enveloping this, that and the other sentiment;' 
each man thinks for himself, and endeavors, as a first duty, to 
understand himself. This frankness is brought out with peculiar 
force in the final scenes between Lenox and Mary Blake. They 
have not met for six years, nor corresponded, nor heard one word 
of each other. He supposes (owing to a mistake in the passenger- 
list) that she has married in the interval. They are on deck 
together, bound for Europe. 

"Do you remember the last night I was at your house?" 
he asked. 

"Ye&," she said. 

"Did you know that night what was in my heart to say to you ?" 

There was no answer.- 

"May I tell you now?" . . . 

"Do you think you ought, or that I ought to listen to you ?" 

"I know," he exclaimed, "you think that as a married woman 
you should not listen, and that, knowing you to be one, I should 
not speak. If it were to ask anything of you, I would not. It is 
for the first and last time. ... I have carried the words that 
were on my lips that night all these years in my heart. I know I 
can have no response — I expect none ; but it cannot harm you if I 
tell you that I loved you then, and have " 

She put up her hand in protest. 

"You must not go on, Mr. Lenox," she said, "and I must 
leave you." 

"Are you very angry with me?" . . . 

"Not so much as I ought to be," she answered ; "but you your- 
self have given the reason why you should not say such things, 
and why I should not listen, and why I ought to say good-night." 

"Ah yes," he said, bitterly, "of course you are right, and this 
is to be the end." 

She turned and looked at him for a moment. 
"You will never again speak to me as you have to-night, w'll 
you ?" she asked. 

"I should not have said what I did, had I not thought I 
should never see you again after to-morrow," said John, "and I 
am not likely to do that, am I ?" 

"If I could be sure" she said, hesitatingly, and as if to herself. 

"Well," said John, eagerly. . . . 
VOL. CLXX — XO. 5 '0. 27 
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"We expect to stay in Algiers about two months/' she said. 

Mary Blake is admirably drawn, but she is not instantaneously 
sympathetic. She seems rather hard, and perhaps a little priggish 
in the earlier chapters. Her conversations with Lenox are severe 
even in their lightest moments, yet we feel, nevertheless, that she 
is handsome, devoted, womanly, and without nonsense. We are 
not surprised at John's constancy ; we have to share his admiration 
for her cheerfulness, her vigorous will, and her lack of vanity. She 
is a good friend "right along the line ;" she resolves to keep "senti- 
mentality on his part strictly in abeyance;" she is, by no means, 
thirsty for admiration, nor eager to marry, nor anxious to "have an 
influence" over some man. 

"I fancy," said John, "that there has seldom been a great career 
in which some woman's help or influence was not a factor." 

"Even granting that," she replied, "the career was the man's, 
after all, and the fame and visible reward. A man will some- 
times say, 'I owe all my success to my wife, or my mother, or sister/ 
but he never really believes it, nor, in fact, does any one else. 
. . . Woman's influence is rather an overrated thing. Women 
like to feel that they have it, and men, in matters which they hold 
lightly, flatter them by yielding." 

One could forgive a good deal of apparent coldness in a girl so 
modest, so sensible, and so free from petty feelings. When we are 
told that she and John were happy in their marriage, we believe it 
— which is more than we can say of most heroes and heroines 
of fiction. 

It would be pleasant to quote the many quaint and pregnant 
sayings of David. One, at least, ought to be immortal: "A 
reasonable amount of fleas is good for a dog; they keep him f'm 
broodin' on bein' a dog." The book, however, owes its worth less 
to its humor, which is excellent, than to its humanity. There lies 
its real strength. Other works have been equally, and even more, 
entertaining; the novels of that very distinguished artist and man 
of letters, Mr. W. D. Howells, belong already to the literature of 
both worlds, and contain portraits of incomparable force. Bret 
Harte and Mr. Cable have drawn pictures and people which will 
live while romance can stir the hearts, or poetry lift up the souls of 
men. It may not be claimed that the author of "David Harum" 
takes his place beside writers of such high rank. But his book re- 
flects a brave, independent, manly spirit, without fear, without 
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affectation, honorable, just, grave, but not melancholy, seeing the 
laughter of things, yet never descending to that coarse levity which 
passes all too easily, in these days, for courage. And the Amer- 
ican nation, quick to appreciate good mettle, have not missed the 
vision. Thus it happens that a story, with little plot, with no 
"purple patches," with no sensational appeals to the senses, to 
opinions, or to political feeling, has won, from the most highly 
cultivated minds down to the homeliest of village bodies, an affec- 
tion which is as much stronger than mere popularity as a wheat 
field is better than the paper rose garlands of a street festival. 

John Olivee Hobbbb. 



